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who could refrain from open violence, and withhold their hands from the
plunder of temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the sordid gains
of money-lending usury. The demands of the government were enforced
without compunction, and the provincial communities were repeatedly
driven to pledge their sources of revenue to Roman capitalists. The law
permitted" the usurer to recover his dues by the severest process. In a
celebrated instance the agent of one of the most honourable men at Rome
could shut up the senators of a provincial town in their curia, till five of
them actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to his principal,
"When indeed this intolerable tyranny reached its height, the provinces
might sometimes enjoy the sweets of revenge, though with little prospect of
redress, or of any alleviation of their lot. In a government by parties, the
misdeeds of one set of men could not fail to rouse the pretended indignation
of another ; and while the factions of Rome contended for the prerogatives
of conquest, "they tried to brand each other with the iniquity of their abuse.
The domination of the senators, as established by Sulla, soon provoked the
jealous animadversions of their excluded rivals. Their administration of the
provinces, protected as it was by the tribunals in which they reigned them-
selves supreme, presented a vulnerable point of attack, and against the crimes
of the senatorial proconsuls the deadliest shafts of the popular orators were
directed. The remains of Roman eloquence have preserved to us more than
one full-length -portrait of a proconsular tyrant. It is impossible indeed to
rely upon the fidelity of the colouring, or the correctness even of the lines;
nevertheless the general impression they leave upon us is amply borne out by
numerous independent testimonies. There is a limit in the possible and the
probable even to the rhetorical exaggerations of the Roman demagogues. A
slight sketch from one of these pictures may suffice to give us an idea of the
frightful originals,
THE CABEEIl OF VERRES
About the period of Sulla's abdication, a young noble named Caius Verres
accompanied the praetor Dolabella to his government of Cilicia (80). At
Sicyon in Aehaia, he chose to demand a sum of money of the chief magistrate
of the city, and being refused, shut him up in a close chamber with a fire of
green wood, to extort the gratuity he required. From the same place he car-
ried off several of the finest statues and paintings. At Athens he shared with
his chief the plunder of the temple of Minerva, at Deles that of Apollo ; at
Chios, Erythrae, Haiicarnassus, and elsewhere on the line of his route, he per-
petrated similar acts of rapine. Samos possessed a temple venerated through-
out Asia; Verres rifled both the temple and the city itself. The Samians
complained to the governor of Asia ; they were recommended to carry their
complaints to Rome. Perga boasted a statue of Diana, coated with gold ;
Verres scraped off the gilding. Miletus offered him the escort of one of her
finest ships; he detained it for his own use and sold it. At Lampsacus he
sought to dishonour the daughter of the first citizen of the place ; her father
and brother ventured to defend her: one of liis attendants was slain. Verres
seized the pretext to accuse them both of an attempt on his life, and the
Roman governor of the province obliged him by cutting off the heads of
both. Such were the atrocities of the young ruffian, while yet a mere
dependent of the proconsul, with no charge or office of his own. Being
appointed quaestor he extended his exactions over every district of the
province, and speedily amassed, by the avowal of his own principal, from two